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Mlayovoss at 13 
D OSINA FERRARI, aged 13, 
will be the youngest 
mayoress that Dewsbury, York¬ 
shire, has ever had. Her mother 
has been elected as the town’s 
next mayor and so Rosina has 
to do the job of mayoress. 
She got a week’s special holiday 
from boarding school for the 
start of her year of office. 

Ol'ftan builders 
T)OYS of Blackdown High 
^ School at Leamington, 
Warwickshire, are building their 
own school organ under the 
direction of their woodwork 
master. They began about two 
years ago and hope to have 
the instrument completed for 
their assembly hall next term. 

The organ will cost about 
£500, and part of the money 
has been raised by a dance club 
run by a housemaster. 

D€mciuo Partners 
X ARRY BIRCH AND SUSAN 
^ McGLOIN, both of 
Southampton, have been dancing 
partners for the past five years. 
During that time they have 
built up a handsome collection 
of trophies and diplomas. 

Now, at 16, both dancers 
graduate from iuntor to amateur 
status and will take part in a 
National Competition in Filey, 
Yorkshire, next September. 

Travellinff Guide 
PATRICIA SYTHES (16) wiU 
*■ be the Ulster representative 
when she sets out, on 2Sth July, 
with nine other United ^ngdom 
Guides for an International 
camp in Finland. 

She will also spend a week as 
a guest of a Finnish Guide’s 
family and will then stay two 
days in Helsinki. So she’s been 
hard at work swotting up some 
Finnish phrases. 

Pat has earned the Queen’s 
Guide certificate. 

Free fishinfj for life 
pOBERT FRY (12), of 
Birmingham, can fish free 
in the City’s parks for the rest 
of his life, and he also has a 
lifetime’s free pass into the 
Birmingham Show and Search¬ 
light Tattoo. 

These are his rewards for 
rescuing an eight-year-old boy 
who fell through the ice in a 
park lake last winter. The boy 
had disappeared when Robert 
dived into the icy water, pulled 
him up, and got him to the bank. 

Robert’s heroism has also 
been reported to the Royal 
Humane Society. 



Five-Ton Pie 

Dcnby Dale in Yorkshire is 
famous for its gigantic pies, baked 
to mark some special occasion. 

The last and biggest was baked 
in 1928. Weighing nearly five 
tons, it contained 600 lb of beef 
and 15 cwt of potatoes, and was 
carried in a procession to a park 
where it provided 20,000 helpings. 

Now, to raise money for local 
charities, Mrs. Norah Kitson of 
Huddersfield has undertaken to 
beat even the 1928 record. 
Already she has been promised an 
outsize pie dish, ingredients, and 
a big wagon on which to carry 
the pie in traditional fashion. 

One of the richest Denby Dale 
pies was baked in 1846 to cele¬ 
brate the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. It was made of 100 lb of 
beef, five sheep, one calf, plus 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, and 
other game. It is said to have 
been drawn by 31 horses to a 
platform, which collapsed under 
its weight. 

Unluckier still was the pie of 
1887, Queen Victoria’s Golden 
Jubilee year. When opened it 
was found to have gone bad and 
had to be buried quickly. 



I ALEXANDRA 


MEETS 


PETRA 


TILL BECK- 
WORTH, a 
hostess at Whips- 
nade Zoo, Bed¬ 
fordshire, intro¬ 
duces Petra, a 
young Highland 
calf, to Alexan¬ 
dra, a white kid. 

By the bored 
expression o n 
Alexandra’s face, 
it doesn’t seem 
that the meeting 
is likely to 
develop into a 
lasting friendship! 
Though, if it 
comes to that, 
Petra doesn’t 
seem to be very 
impressed b y 

Alexandra, either! 


iniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 


RAF 

QN 16th June, at the Paris 
Air Show, nine supersonic 
swept-wing jet fighters will 
treat the French public to a 
hair-raising display of high¬ 
speed formation acrobatics. 

The aircraft are Lightning all- 
weather fighters, and they 
belong to the new RAF 
aerobatic team called The Fire¬ 
birds, which will be taking part 
in a number of air displays at 
home and abroad. 

The RAF has already pro¬ 
duced a number of aerobatic 
teams. The most famous of 
them. The Black Arrows, in 
four seasons gave 150 displays 
all over the world. 

The present team is part of 
No. 56 Squadron, which is based 
at RAF Station Wattisham, 
Suffolk. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 
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By our Special Correspondent 


^UR world is now facing 
the problem of white 
skin against dark skin. Just 
think of the four Bs in the 
news recently. 

B for BIRMINGHAM, Ala¬ 
bama, where ugly clashes 
between Negroes and the white 
authorities mar the United 
States Government’s attempt to 
give dark-skinned people equal 
rights with whites. 

B for BECHUANALAND, a 
huge inland “island” in Africa 
—inhabited by Africans and 
surrounded by the white-ruled 
States of South and South-West 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and 
Portuguese Angola. 

B for BRISTOL, in Britain 
itself, where a bus company has 
been criticised for refusing to 
employ West Indians. 

B for BULGARIA, the Com¬ 
munist country where Ghanaian 
and other African students com¬ 
plain of being beaten up, 
insulted, or cold-shouldered by 
students. 

The struggle is a four-part 
one, too. It is political —over 
the right to vote; educational— 
over the right of dark-skinned 
children and students to attend 
the same schools and universities 


as white pupils; social— over the 
right to sit in buses, trains, cafes, 
cinemas, and churches alongside 
white people; and economic —■ 
over the right to work at jobs 
for which the “ black skins ” 
have the same qualifications as 
the whites. 


Kept apart 


In the Southern States of 
America the races have been 
“ segregated ” (that is, kept apart) 
since the Civil War, a century 
ago, freed the slaves. 

“De-segregation,” which means 
the lowering of this colour bar, 
has been ordered by the 
Supreme Court in Washington. 
But its rulings have been defied 
by the States of Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Alabama. 

So when we read that Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy is determined to 
send troops to Birmingham 
against his brother-whites, it is 
a renewal, on a minor scale, of 
the Civil War. 

Bechuanaland, a British pro¬ 
tectorate, is being used as an 
escape route by Bantu and 
African tribesmen fleeing from 
trouble in the white republic 
of South Africa. These men 


belong to an underground 
“ brotherhood ” pledged to 
destroy apartheid (apartness), 
the political doctrine which 
keeps some 12 million Africans 
in an inferior status to the three 
million white South Africans, 
and which is really the same 
thing as segregation. 

Behind the Bristol problem is 
the fear that non-whites will take 
the jobs of white men. 

And where Communist 
countries are concerned, the 
shabby treatment of African 
students is not confined to 


Bulgaria. It has happened in 
Russia and Hungary, too. 

The dangers of a huge racial 
clash in Africa were underlined 
last month in Addis Ababa, the 
capital of Ethiopia. 

Top statesmen of more than 
30 independent African nations, 
representing some 200 million 
people, answered a now-familiar 
call which is bound to become 
more insistent as time goes on. 
It came from the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, who 
appealed for unity among 
Africans in a supreme effort to 


“liberate” some 50 million of 
their fellows living under 
white minority governments in 
southern Africa. 

But it was heartening to hear 
Dr. Hastings Banda, the Prime 
Minister of Nyasaland, praise 
Britain and France for handing 
over power to so many of the 
countries represented in Addis 
Ababa. 

And it was, of course, Britain 
which restored Ethiopia to the 
Emperor after driving out the 
Italian colonial power during the 
Second World War. 


Portraits of leaders of African States displayed at Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 
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AND WHIT! 


LACK 
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Kimm YOUR NEWS 
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IN the issue of CN dated 18th May there was a letter from reader 


Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to; The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


. 

# Martin Aitken deploring nuclear weapons and warships such as 
the atomic submarine Dreadnought. I asked other readers for their 
views—and I've certainly had them ! Below is a selection of the 
letters received. 

I have, personally, been very impressed by these letters. I feel 
that, whatever the writers’ opinions may be, it is extremely encouraging 
to find so many young people giving serious thought to this most 
important question — Editor, 


Dear Sir,—I would like to say 
how much I agree with Martin 
Aitken. 

Millions of pounds are being 
wasted on these instruments of 
destruction, and the sooner this 
is stopped, the better. The uses 
for the money which svould thus 
be saved are many; the standard 
of education, hospitals, and the 
welfare of the country as a whole 
are just a few. 

Each and every one of us 
should strive for peace. 

Diane L. Semp (14), Blackley, 
Manchester. 

Dear Sir,—I should like to 
remind Martin T. Aitken that 
there is a saying, “It is better to 
be safe than sorry.” Although not 
wanting a war myself, there is 
always the possibility of one and 
our country has got to have some 
sort of defence ready so as not to 


be taken unawares as last time 
(the Second World War). 

None of us want a war and we 
all would like a “peaceful world.” 

Carol Brock, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

Dear Sir,—I agree entirely with 
Martin Aitken. Why do millions 
of innocent people have to suffer 
just because the leaders of the 
countries cannot agree? 

With nuclear weapons, it is not 
just the people in the countries 
that are fighting that suffer, but 
people all over the world, 

Ruth Spearing (11), Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Dear Sir,—Everyone ought to 
be concerned about these weapons 
of destruction, but while both East 
and West are capable of annihilat¬ 
ing the human race, no-one will 
deliberately begin a war. 

It should be everyone’s hope 
that through organisations such as 


the United Nations, nations will 
learn to understand and trust each 
other, and peace will be main¬ 
tained by mutual goodwill and not 
by threat of nuclear war. 

Evelyn Shire (16), Normanten, 
Derby. 

Dear Sir,—I am inclined to 
agree with Marlin Aitken—I think 
we ought to be much more 
interested in making a peaceful 
world. But there is another side 
to this question. We should have 
some form of nuclear arms or 
else where are we going to be if 
another war breaks out? 1 
sincerely hope it never does. 

Janet M. Foulds (14), Keighley, 
Yorkshire. 

Dear Sir,—I am not ashamed 
about having nuclear arms. I 
don’t think they are a good thing 
to have, but I think Britain needs 
them. Every other big nuclear 
country, I think, has walked right 
over our heads (America, the 
USSR, and even France). Why? 
Because they think not a thing 
about us. Once Britain was great. 
Let’s make her great again! 

If only we could have a peace¬ 
ful world! But we haven’t, so I 


say keep up with the other nuclear 
countries and have nuclear arms. 

J. Phillips, Wiltshire. 

Dear Sir,—How right is Martin 
Aitken! The arms race now 
going on between the United States 
and the USSR (with Britain play¬ 
ing a minor part) is a danger to 
mankind, and as stockpiles grow, 
the danger increases. 

If Britain would only stop 
making these “wonderful new 
vessels ” which are capable of 
destroying millions of people, the 
majority of whom are under¬ 
nourished, perhaps other countries 
would follow. 


It is up to us, the young people 
of today, to do something about 
this muddle the world’s leaders 
have landed us in, for we and our 
children will suffer if the nuclear 
race is not ended iWW. Another 
crisis like Cuba and it may be too 
late. 

Robin Lustig (14^), Reading. 


IfriM teti — pen-jni Is 

Dear Sir,—I would like to 
exchange stamps and view cards 
with friends all over the world. 

T. S. U. Somasunderam, Hope- 
land Estate, Talatu-Oya, Ceylon. 
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BOBBIE NIT 


FISHIHG WiTM A 


A novel way of catching shoals 
of fish is to be fried by the US 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

The scheme is to lay a per¬ 
forated pipe made of plastic on 
the seabed across a narrow bay 
or estuary. Compressed air 
pumped through would then 
create a curtain of bubbles 
through which herring, for 
instance, will not swim. Once a 
shoal was detected swimming 
inshore, the curtain could be 
started up to seaward of the fish 
and they would be caught in the 
comparatively narrow area 
inshore of the bubble net. 


Laying the flexible road, and 
(below) the finished job 


Think of the fun you could have with a Kodak camera! 
Imagine taking pictures of your friends—in colour or black 
and white —pictures of pets, pictures of lovely babies. Or 
getting a friend to take one of you riding a horse. Pictures 
that record the things you’re interested in, the things you do. 
Fun to take — and fun to look back on. 

And for only 25/2 you can buy a modern Kodak camera that 
is easy to use. (Have you got a birthday soon? How about a 
word m someone’s ear!) 


‘BROWNIE’ 127 Takes eight 
pictures on Kodak 137 film. Use 
‘Verichrpme’ Pan film for black 
and white, ‘Kodacolor’ film for 
colour prints. ^ mm r 

Only 25 ^2d. 

‘kodak’ and ‘brownie’ are registered trade marks 


A new and rapid way of laying 
roadways was shown at a recent 
demonstration by the Royal 
Military School of Engineering at 
the Gordon Barracks, Gillingham, 
Kent Using a three-ton Bedford 
truck, 55 yards of flexible road¬ 
way were laid in eleven seconds. 

The flexible roadway, of light 
metal alloy, is made on the 
principle of the roll-top desk. 11 
is carried on the back of a truck 
in a large coil which is fed over 
the truck’s cab and then Imme¬ 
diately .flattened on the ground as 
the truck moves forward. 


Electronic 

Microscope 

Jmportant advances in medical 
research are now being made 
in the United States through the 
use of an electron microscope. 
This makes objects about one 
thousand times larger than the 
ordinary optical microscope, and 
also enables photographs to be 
taken of the specimens under 
study. 

With this instrument, photo¬ 
graphs have been taken of protein 
molecules—which exist in all 
living matter—and of viruses and 
bacteria. The study of the latter 
is already bringing an increased 
understanding of how these 
organisms cause disease. 


PUSH-PEDAL PERFORMAIIC 


A new apparatus which tests the 
performance and endurance of 
athletes has been developed by 
tbe School of Physical Training in 
Cologne. 

The trainee mounts a bicycle 
and pushes the pedals, the 
resistance of which is increased 
every three minutes. The behaviour 


of heart and circulation can b«, 
determined with the help of a 
fagp mask and various tubes, 
while the pulse-frequency is 
electronically measured by a 
machine attached to his ear. 

In the picture above we see a 
member of Germany’s football 
team astride the machine. 
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India's Wild Asses... 


I>E FRAI^X'E 

“Non, le chinois n’est pas 
une langue impossible a 
apprendre.” C’est ce que vent 
demontrer publiquement IVIUe. 
Ysia Tchen, assistante en 
Sorbonne et cgalcment profes- 
seur de chinois au lycee de 
Montgeron (Seine-et-Oisc). 

Ce soir, au theatre de 
I’AIliance fran^aise ii Paris, elle 
presentera avec ses elcves une 
serie de sketches, tires d’anec- 
dotes populaires de Chine, qui 
seront d’aiilcurs traduifs au fur 
et a mesure cn fran^ais. A cc 
monient-la, ses eleves n’auront 
re(u que quarante-huit heures 
d’cnseigneinent de chinois. Une 
projection en couleur, ressusci- 
tant la magnificence des palais 
imperiaux de Pekin, et des 
chants, completeront le pro¬ 
gramme. 

A iOs. 6<l. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wed¬ 
nesday, I2th June. Send to: NouveUes 
de France, Children's Newspaper^ 
Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, 
London, ll.C.4. JSth May winner: 
Christopher Hoey, St. Dunstans, 
liurnhiun-on-Sea, Somerset. 


It was recently estimated that 
India has only 870 wild asses left. 
They all live in the Little Rann 
of Kutch, a desolate region near 
the west coast on the borders of 
Pakistan. 

The asses probably owe their 
survival to the fact that Hindu 
farmers do not believe in killing 
animals. When the wild asses 
raid their crops, the farmers 
simply shoo them off. 

...and America's 
Wild Horses 

The United States has just 
established a reserve in Nevada 
for its remaining wild horses. 
Believed to be the descendants of 
Spanish mustangs which escaped 
from captivity, the wild horses 
used to roam the West in 
hundreds of thousands. Now 
there are only a few thousand left. 

""cooung'^off^ 

After 200 years of 
gradually shrinking, Norway’s 
glaciers are now becoming 
thicker. They are expected 
to begin creeping down the 
valleys again. 


SPACE 


RACE 


THE BIG COUNT-DOWH 
HAS BEGUN 


10 


8 


. 9 . . €9 m a Jf • • weeks to the 

summer holidays and youth hostels are filling up rapidly. But 
there’s still space for you if you book soon. 

Get on course for some of the 270 hostels in England and 
Wales. The cost is by no means astronomic—just 4 s. 6d. for 
bed and breakfast (6s. if you’re 16 or over). 

Join the Youth Hostels Association and it’s all systems 
GO for an out-of-this-world holiday. 

I To Youth Hostels Association, 
j Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

I Please send me free leaflet “ Going Places ? ” and 
j enrolment form. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


g CN 6311 



Hep® Gomes a 
Khanawalla 


IT VERY morning in Bombay, carriers like the one in our 
picture take home-cooked meals to three-quarters of the 
city’s workers and students. 


The carriers are called Khaha- 
watlas or Tiffin Boys —tiffin 
corresponding to our English 
lunch. “Khana” is an Indian 
word meaning food. “Walla” 
just means man. 

There are over one thousand 
khanawallas or food-men operat¬ 
ing in Bombay. At about nine 
o'clock each morning they can be 
seen trotting energetically down 
roads and by-lanes collecting the 


day’s quota of tiffin boxes. Each 
man travels a distance averaging 
eight miles per day on foot, with 
many more by train and tram. 

There are no fixed prices for 
the delivery of the tiffin box. The 
customer is expected to haggle for 
the best bargain, depending on 
distance and convenience. 

Only the maruti, or chief of the 
Khanawallas, wears a turban. The 
rest prefer to go bareheaded or 
wear a Ghandi cap. 


Briefly . . 



Shocking heels 

A shower of blue sparks 
flew out from a woman’s 
stiletto heel when she trod 
on an electric cable at 
a Welshpool fair. She 
escaped injury but caused a 
power failure. 

Disused Nunnittgton Sta¬ 
tion, North Yorkshire, has 
been bought and turned into 
a cafe and hotel. The new 
owner hopes to serve meals 
under coloured umbrellas on 
the platform. 

For the safety of New 
Forest ponies and other 
animals there, fencing is to 
be erected along the Win- 
chester-Boumemouth road. 

Stowaway 

A tiny bush baby (galago) 
was found at Middlesbrough 
in a bunch of bananas from 
West Africa. He had made 
a nest of paper in the bunch 
and eaten some of the fruit. 

Mrs. Betty Jvliller, a 
Californian housewife, is the 
first woman to fly alone 
across the Pacific from 
America to Australia. 

To save young salmon from 
being sucked into the water 
intake and killed, a power 
station on the river Usk at 
Newport {Mon.) was closed 
I for three weeks during the 
spring migration. 

Champioa Frog 

A frog jumping com¬ 
petition at Angels Camp, 
Califomia, was won by- an 
American bullfrog called 
The Traveller, which 
measures one foot seven 
inches from nose to toes. 


YELLOW FOR 
SAFETY 

Over 11,000 boys and girls who 
have just started school in 
Hanover have been given yellow 
caps to make them easily visible 
to motorists in the streets. School 
uniforms are practically unknown 
in Germany, so the yellow caps 
should be very distinctive. 

illllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllll 

TRAIN RIDES TRAIN 

This new narrow-gauge loco., 
complete with tender and 
passenger cars, is about to 
start a journey by the famous 
Santa Fe Railroad from the 
freight yards of Chicago to 
Phoenix, Arizona. There the 
train will be a big attraction 
at a new amusement park, 
tllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllll 
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TRY P0E4D-WATCH 




Kingfisher’s home 

Then, if there are reeds and 
willows or bushes round the 
banks, you will spot many birds: 
reed buntings, moorhens, and, if 
you are lucky, you may see a 
lovely kingfisher and possibly find 
its nesting hole. 

Many such observations can be 


Dragonfly larva 


Pair oi pond spiders and the air-bubble in which they live. 


Study the plants round the 
fringes of the pond, and take 
samples of the various pond weeds 
so that you can identify them 
from your books. But don’t take 
too much of any plant. 

When autumn comes, you will 
be able to note that changes take 
place all around you. Some 
plants on the land will die down, 
and the water plants, too, will be 
less thick. The swallows and 
martins that used to skim the 
surface will vanish. But there will 
still be something to keep your 
eyes and ears open. 


But spring and summer are the 
seasons for the best pond-watch¬ 
ing; and remember that there are 
ponds in parks in towns which are 
just as worthy of attention as 
country ones. 


More about sprays 

Insecticides and sprays used in 
private gardens and orchards have 
caused an increase in bird deaths, 
according to the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. 


Though I have written in praise of ponds before, I have 
been reminded by my two young friends, Paddy and Jane, 
that I once told them what fun it was to find a small pond 
and watch it regularly throughout the year. 


You will not only be able to 
itself, season by season—you ’ 
of life, both plant and animal 

weekly visits if possible, and keep 
notes of the dates when you see 
something interesting. 

In the spring you can watch 
frogs and toads spawning and see 
the development of the tadpoles, 
and possibly a grass snake hunting 
them beneath the water. You 
can, perhaps, catch small fish in a 
net and try to identify them before 
putting them gently back again. 
You can rootle among the water 
plants and examine what you get 
in your net. There could be water 
beetles, dragonfly larvae, pond 
spiders, or water scorpions. The 
latter are quite harmless, for what 
looks like a sting is really a 
breathing tube. 


see something of the water-life 
dll also see many other forms 
. You will have to try to pay 

carried on through the summer, 
too. You may see the baby frogs 
leaving the pond, or watch for 
the hatching of the moorhens’ 
eggs. But don't advertise the 
whereabouts of the nest! You 
might meet young kingfishers 
coming out and sitting on a branch 
waiting to be fed. That would 
be a treat, I can tell you! 


I TAKE A LOOK 
^ 1 AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Even in winter a pond can be 
fascinating, for if it gets frozen 
over you may be able to see, on 
the frosted surface, or in the snow 
covering it, the tracks of birds and 
mammals. Should the weather be 
severe, you might rescue some bird 
which had been caught at night 
and frozen in. Many such were 
saved last winter. 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS : I Displays. 

5 To guide. 8 Day 
before. 9 Removed 
from office. 10 Attire. 

11 Behind the winner ! 

13 Drinking vessel. 

14 Merchant. 16 To 
stick. 20 Extreme. 
22 Paris stands on this 
river. 25 Colour, 
26 Seepage. 27 Owing. 
28 Conceals. 29 Fast¬ 
flowing river. DOWN: 

1 Foot-operated lever. 

2 Cords. 3 Merit. 
4 Composed. 5 Chair. 

6 To lift. 7 Remainder. 

12 Belonging to us. 
14 Success. 15 Amaze. 
17-Hopelessness. 
18 Hurry. 19 Small 
ball or shot. 21 Re¬ 
quires. 23 Very angry. 
24 Choose. 



WILD LIFE : 
SAVERS : 

Since 1900 an average of • 
one kind of animal lias dis- * 
appeared each year from the • 
Earth. • 

To help in the campaign to 
save remaining species, the , 
Wildlife Youth Service has • 
been formed. It is divided • 
into the Panda Club for boys • 
and girls between five and * 
eleven, and the Wildlife * 
Rangers for those between 
eleven and 18. Peter Scott is , 
Honorary President of the 9 
Rangers, and Armand Denis • 
is Honorary Vice-President. • 
More information is obtain- * 
able from 37 Hertford Street, * 
London, W.l. _ 



Sitinggllug 

Sillily 

This is IS-ycar-old Sean Scully, 
star of stage and screen. He 
doubled the parts of beggar boy 
and king’s son in The Pr-nce and 
the Pauper and now he has 
another double role in a new 
Walt Disney picture called Cr. Syn 
which he’s making at Pinewood 
Studios. 

It’s all about an 18th century 
gang of Sussex smugglers led by a 
crafty country parson. 

Off the set Scan spends a lot of 
his time sailing and making model 
boats. 

Look out for Dr. Syn, which 
will be released later this year. 




Sean Scully—and there he is 
again at the top of the page 
as he appears in his double 


Wizard Holiday News!!! 


Specially for your holiday, PRINCESS have brought out this super 
Holiday Special. Its 48 pages, many in colour, are absolutely 
chock-a-block 

YOU WON'T HAVE A DULL MOMENT 
WHEN YOU'VE GOT 


With Holiday 
Fun, and bright 
ideasfor things to 


make and do. 
Besides Party 
Games and 
Quizzes, there’s 
a Pat Smythe 
page, Wendy’s 
Diary and a 
super-plus Ballet 
Feature on 
Rudolph Nureyev. 

OUT TODAY ! 
Price V6d. 



HoBDAr 

SPECIAL 
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= As the summer holidays approach, you may be looking into § 
i your money-boxes to see how much you have to spend, b 
^ Similarly your mother and father may be hoping they have E 
^ enough in the bank to take you on holiday. E 

E So, for the next few vyeeks, let’s take a look at money and = 
= banking. ' E 


= To start with, the most 
= important thing about the money 
E we use is our -confidence in it. 
= There is no real value in a piece 
= of paper called a pound-note, as 
S there was in the pound when it 
s was called a sovereign and made 
E of gold. But as long as we all, 
H as a nation, agree that a paper 
= pound is worth twenty shillings, 
= and that a shilling is worth twelve 
= pennies, all is well. 


The other coins we use are, of = 
course, pennies and halfpennies. = 
(Since the end of 1960 farthings s 
have not been used.) Pennies and = 
halfpennies are made from bronze, H 
which is an alloy of 97 parts g 
copper. 2i parts zinc, and f part = 
tin. This alloy was introduced in = 
1860 to replace copper. = 

All these coins are struck by the = 
Royal Mint (there was an article E 
about the Royal Mint in this = 



E There is now no gold coin used 
= in this country, and even the 
= coins that look like silver (shillings, 
= half-crowns and so on) are not 
= made of silver, because this would 
= cost too much. 

I Alloy coins 

E Since 1947, all “silver” coins 
= have been “ struck ”—i.e. made— 
E from the less expensive cupro- 
= nickel, which is three parts copper 
E and one part nickel. Coins made 
= from this alloy (“alloy” means 
g “mixture”) are half-crowns, 
= florins, and sixpences. 

= The thick threepenny pieces are 
s made from nickel-brass, which is 
g an alloy of 79 parts copper, 20 
S parts zinc, and one part nickel. 

^Illllllll|l||||||lti||||||lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllll!l|!lll|ll 


paper last December). In 1961 = 
nearly 300 million coins were E 
made with a total value of = 
£12,599,855. ' | 

Today there are millions of g 
coins in use in the United = 
Kingdom. At the beginning of g 
last year it was estimated that = 
there were over 6,873 million = 
coins of all values in circulation, g 
Nearly half of these were pennies s 
and sixpences (over 1,500 million g 
of each). = 

The other form of currency we g 
use is paper money. = 


NEXT WEEK: 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
NOTES 


The Children's Newsp 




NEWS IN PICTURES »» 

THE 


O NCE a fortnight the qu 
abandoned naval statii 
Lancashire, is shattered by 
engines. Members of the 


Three members of the club. Left to right: Barry 
Maunder , and Eddie and Tony Kirkpatrick 


for Boys, in Liverpool, are c 
fortnightly stint of go-kart i 



A word of advice before going out on the track 


The club has three karts, 
boys have bought their own 
are practising as hard as th. 
ready-made track, in the he 
good enough to enter comp 
racing.! 

Go-kart racing has now b 
popular sport. There are 5 
scattered about Britain, an< 
clubs, with new ones being 
week. Among those who h 
enthusiasts in their time t 
Bath and Wells, King Huss 
Kent, and Stirling Moss, 
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|T TAKES time and a great 
u deaf of practice to 
become a good air hostess. 
United Airways train 
future hostesses in a novel 
way. They learn their job 
aboard a Hermes aircraft, 
which has been permanently 
grounded on stilts on the 
airfield at Gatwick, Surrey. 

i 

Four young future air hostesses 
take their first look at the 
Hermes aircraft, where they 
will get the feel of 
working inside a plane. ^ 

The girls receive instructions 
on how to fix a life-jacket, 
worn if a plane is forced 
to land on the sea. 





KWS 



Taking a tricky bend, almost 
neck and neck 


iet of an ■ 
an near Ormskirk, 
the roar of 
lorence Institute 
jnjoying their 
■acing. 

ind two of the 
' machines. All 
ay can on the 
ipe of getting 
etitive kart 

ecome a 
0 tracks 
d over 100 
formed each 
ave been go-kart 
ire the Bishop of 
ein, the Duke of 
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This Dress-designer 
is Ten Years Old! 


Ten-year-old Heather Allan 
of Midlothian, designs, makes, 
and dresses dolls. And she’s 
very good at it, as we see here. 

■ “It all came about,” she 
explained, “when Mummy was, 
unable to get any decorations for 
my birthday cake. So I covered 
some pipe-cleaners with Plasticine 
and made a family of three-inches- 


high skating figurines and dressed 
them in Victorian clothes.” 

Since then, Heatlier has made 
better and bigger dolls—120 of 
them—some of which she has sold 
for charity. 

The larger ones, like those in 
this photograph, she made by 
wrapping stockings around a wire 
frame and giving them felt faces. 
Then she designed and sewed all 
the dresses herself. 

It seems as though Heather is 
all set for a career as a dress 
designer. 


\^HAT a great man he is—Coco 
the Clown! He has just 
received the well-earned award 
from Shell-Mex and BP for his 
contribution to children’s road 
safety in the previous year. 

He has devoted nearly all his 
spare time to it. 

★ 


★ 

'J'he Rev. Leslie Fraser, curate of 
St. Matthews Church at 
Thatto Heath, near Liverpool, has 
a novel way of increasing his 
congregation. 

Dressed in a kind of space suit, 
he tours his neighbourhood with 
a loud hailer, calling on children 
to follow him to church. 

His “get with it” campaign 
seems to be having some success, 
too! 



★ 


\ NEW game to play when you're 
walking about is to collect as 
many unusual street names as you 
can find and then try to discover 
what their origins are. 

In the old days, streets were 
often named from the kind of 
trade carried on in them—The 


Shambles, for instance, was where 
the butchers had their stalls; the 
Ropewalk was where men walked 
backwards as they twisted ropes; 
Cheapside was “market side,” and 
so on. Your local library or 
museum will help you to trace 
the origins of such things. 


Jonquil 

Antonyms 

Column 


J’VE been looking after my 
mother’s budgerigar, “Jackie,” 
who is the apple of her eye; so 
you can imagine my horror when 
“Jackie” started to sit about 
huddled up with his feathers all 
fluffed out. At first he refused to 
move, but finally he tucked his 
head under his wing and started 
hopping about. I rushed him 
along to the local vet. who just 
said “stomach upset,” and put him 
right. Two days after that he 
was quite himself again. 

“Jackie ” has a party trick in 
which he makes a noise imitating 
the news being read over the 
radio. He sounds just like one of 
the announcers! But unfortun¬ 
ately, as the news is always 
different, he’s never been able to 
learn any words, although he puts 
in all the tones of the voice and 
the pauses! What he needs, 1 
suppose, is a tape-recorder. 

Q-erman schoolgirls were recently 
asked whom they would wish 
to be like among their friends, 
relations, or celebrated people. 
Nearly a third of them voted for 
an older relative or friend; one- 
fifth named their mothers. 

Fathers came lower on the list, 
but lower still came film and TV 
stars. Only one girl in 23 gave 
her vote to a celebrity. 

★ 

J HEARD about an original idea 
the other day for a dinner 
party, and it’s worth copying when 
you want to decorate the table for 
a meal at home. The beautiful 
old table at this parly was covered 
with a lace cloth. There were 
silver candlesticks, and old 
Georgian spoons and forks. And 
in front of everyone’s place \vas 
a little vase filled with—to every¬ 
body’s surprise and delight— 
ordinary cowparsley, picked from 
the hedges. The lacey, lovely 
flowers looked just right. 



Better 
work 
with . . . 



‘Plasticine’ 


_ _ _ _ _ (Regd. Trade Mark) 

The best results are undoubtedly obtained with “Plasti.nne”. In schools and studios 
everywhere thi.s famous modelling material is always preferred. Educationists therefore 
should insist on “Plasticine” and avoid substitutes, 

“ROMAN CITY” & “FREXON” CRAYONS 
The smooth non-smearing quality of Harbutt’s wax crayons also makes for better 
work at school and at home. The brilliant colours of “Roman City” are specially 
selected for ease of blending. The laree .size ” Frexon” crayons encourage freedom 

HARBUTI'S pusiicime ltd., ,A,!,"!*SSIf.SsET 


WEfi iM 
ON THE 
LEFT 

Britain Is the only country 
in Europe where road traffic 
keeps to the left—now that 
Sweden has decided to change 
from left to right. ■ 

The change will cost the 
Swedes .a great deal of money. 
Buses will have to be fitted 
with new entrance doors, and 
road traffic signals will have to 
be altered. The change is 
designed to make driving easier 
for foreign visitors, and so to 
reduce accidents. 
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PETS’ CORNER 


BY KATHARINE TOTTENHAM 


YOUR [ Wrillen specially for Cll 


TORTOISE 



Katharine Totten¬ 
ham will be delighted 
to answer any queries 
about your pets, if 
you'll write to her ejo 
CN—and enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope please! 


In common with most animals, 
tortoises thrive on a varied diet. 
This may include lettuce, dande¬ 
lion leaves and flowers, white 
clover, strawberry fruit and leaves, 
sliced sweet apple and pear, and 
small pieces of banana. A con¬ 
stant supply of fresh drinking 
water must not be forgotten. 

Guide to age 

Some people believe that you 
can tell the age of a tortoise by 
counting the number of “rings ” 
on its shell, but this is not so. 
Size is the only guide. 

You can, however, discover the 
sex of a specimen by looking at 
its under-shell, which is flat in the 


responds to a touch on 
the nose by a quick 
retreat into its shell. 
You may well suspect 
a “tame” individual of 
illness, because tortoises 
are wild reptiles and 
will only become tame 
after a month or so of 
your good manage¬ 
ment. 

Apart from choosing 
a healthy specimen, 
there is the question of 
size. Baby tortoises 
look attractive in the 
shop but are extremely 
difficult to keep. Prob¬ 
ably more than 95 
per cent, of tortoises 
with under-shells 
measuring four inches 


Although several kinds of tor¬ 
toise are imported from the 
Mediterranean area, the Moroccan 
spur-thighed tortoise is the species 
commonly sold by pet stores. 

As there is a time-lag between 
capture and the creatures’ arrival 
in Britain, it is unwise to buy a 
tortoise before late April or May. 
The early arrivals are likely to 
have been dug out of hibernation 
and, consequently, to be in poor 
condition. 

When buying your tortoise, 
select one which has bright eyes 
and a clean, unchipped shell. 
Look at the legs, too, and, see 
that the nails are not damaged. 

Finally, note that the tortoise 


or less die within a few weeks of 
being sold. In Tact, it is hoped 
that a ban on importing these 
babies will come into force before 
long. 

Buy a large tortoise, and you 
may have a pet that will live for 
20 years or more. 

The new purchase will appre¬ 
ciate a wash in lukewarm clean 
water before being put out in its 
garden enclosure. 

Midday snooze 

Specially designed tortoise pens 
can be bought, but these are fairly 
expensive, and a few yards of 
wire netting and a small wooden 
box will do just as well. The 
netting should be 18 inches high, 
staked in a rough circle on the 
lawn and made both escape- 
proof and yet easily movable. "The 
box is necessary for the tortoise 
to sleep in at night, and also at 
midday, when it likes to snooze 
in a shaded place. 


Tortoises make fascinating pets 

female and slightly concave 
(curved inwards) in the male. 

Knowing this, you may be able 
to buy a pair and, because tor¬ 
toises are sociable creatures, 
these will be much more content 
than one individual all on its own. 


THIS MONTH’S ANSWER 

Dorothy Burton of Intack, near 
Blackburn, asks if her pet newt 
will eat anything besides the 
earthworms she gives it each day. 

Like frogs and toads, newts 
spend most of the year living on 
land and only take to the water 
during the breeding season. 

In ponds they eat many kinds of 
small aquatic creatures including 
freshwater Crustacea; while ashore 
newts are mainly nocturnal, hunt¬ 
ing at night for worms, slugs, and 
various insects. 
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EXCITING NEW SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 

NO. 6 


Our extract this week comes from a book called ‘ Friends in 
Fur and Feather', written by Frances Pitt, who has made a 
lifelong study of beasts and birds, and aiso had most of the 
British mammais as pets. Samuel Whiskers was one of these. 

He was only a rat—but a very remarkable one. To begin 
with, his foster mother was a cat. . . 

ALL cats are motherly creatures, tending their kittens with 
fondest concern and easily persuaded to adopt strange 
foundlings, but I do think that Graimy and her daughter Katie 
were remarkably motherly and accommodating cats. 


I sometimes wonder, despite my 
many cat friendships, whether I 
really like cats. Sometimes, as 
when my present tyrant, Susan, 
kills and brings me the backyard 
robin, I am quite sure I detest 
them. 

However, I am certain of one 
thing, and that is the cat’s perfec¬ 
tion as a foster-mother. Take as 
an example Granny’s behaviour 
over the young rat. 

I had at this time two tame 
brown owls. They were fed on 
mice, rats, and so on. The farm 
men were always on the look-out 
for contributions for the owls and 
brought me anything they found 
that was likely to be helpful. 

One morning the old carpenter 
arrived at the back door bearing 
a flower-pot full of live young 
rats. They were just beginning 
to get their coats, but were blind 
and helpless. He remarked that 
they would be “grand for the 
owls,” to which I agreed, though 
even as I stared at the wriggling 
mites a scheme was forming in 
my mind. 

One seemed bigger, stronger, and 
to kick more vigorously than the 
others. I took it and ran to the 
cupboard, on the bottom shelf 
of which, in a comfortable basket, 
lay Granny Cat, purring to the 
kittens which were cuddled beside 
her. I picked her up, took her to 
the door and turned her outside, 
then returned and put the little 
rat among the kittens. 

M y object in removing the cat 
was twofold: I wanted the 
new baby to acquire kitten smell, 

and I wanted the old cat to be 
away from her family for a while, 
so that she would be keen to 
return and, in her hurry to suckle 
the kittens, would not notice the 
newcomer. 

Everyone laughed and declared 
Granny would make short work 
of the addition to her litter; how¬ 
ever, they were all wrong. 

Some two hours later a worried 
and anxious cat was allowed to 
come back. She was in far too 
great a hurry to heed or even see 
the tiny grey thing that lay almost 
buried beneath the furry heap of 
kittens. She jumped into the 
basket, lay down and drew the 
kittens to her. 

There, in a row, they lay and 
sucked, kneading her flank with 
their little soft paws, and up 
between them crept the stranger, 
to seek a teat and take the milk 
of which it was no doubt in need. 

I waited anxiously. Soon the 
cat must realise there was an 
intruder. She bestirred herself, 
sat up and began to lick kitterr 
number one, then number two, 
and next she came to the rat. 
Would she, or wouldn’t she, kill 
the stranger? 

I held my breath while she bent 
over him, but there was no need 
for anxiety. Very gently but firmly 
she washed him, while I drew a 
sigh of relief—Samuel Whiskers, 
as he was henceforward known, 
had nothing to fear from his 
adopted mother. 

From that time forward the old 


cat treated her foster-baby as if 
he were her own child, giving him 
not only loving care but, it seemed 
to me, more attention than her 
kittens. The rat was licked and 
polished until his coat shone, nor 
would Granny take any excuse. 

Y oung rodents, particularly 
juvenile rats and mice, soon 
begin to attend to their persons. 

Samuel, being well fed and well 
cared for, grew fast, and was in a 
short while a sleek, active young 
rat well able to sit up and wash 
his own face. He did not want to 
bo licked; however, his protests 
were in vain. The more he 
squeaked, the more firmly puss 
held him, and the more thoroughly 
she licked him from head to foot. 

As Samuel grew more and more 
active, the cat’s troubles increased. 




He would run off to.explore the 
kitchen, when she had to run 
after him, pick him up and bring 
him back to the basket. But it 
was all done with utmost care. 
She behaved as if she realised that 
Samuel was much more fragile 
than the robust, romping kittens, 
and with him she was gentleness 
personified. 

The kittens, however, were not 
gentle. They romped so roughly 


the rat, collectively, I have not a 
good word to say: a parasitic 
species, of almost cosmopolitan 
distribution, a carrier of various 
diseases, a blood-thirsty depredator 
of chickens, ducklings, etc., it is 
altogether an animal we could 
well spare from the world. But 
as to Samuel Whiskers personally, 
I can but testify that I have 
seldom met a more charming and 
lovable creature. He won all 
hearts and everyone was devoted 
to him, from his foster-mother 
upwards. 

Granny remained fond of him 
long after the period when kittens 
would have been left to go their 
own way, and she showed affec¬ 
tion for him to the end of his 
days. How did she view him? 
How did she regard him? How 
does a cat look upon a foster¬ 
baby? 


box, snatched up a little rabbit 
that was wandering about the 
kitchen, popped it into safety, and 
then flew to the attack. With 
every hair on her body standing 
on end, with her tail fluffed out 
like a bottle brush, with eyes 
glaring and ears laid flat, she 
shot through the kitchen door. 

T he unfortunate sheepdog must 
have thought a tornado was 
upon him. The cat sprang on his 

back and her armed paws were 
instantly at work. He bolted for 
dear life, puss actually riding him 
for 20 yards; nor did he halt until 
he got clear away from the green- 
eyed devil that had so furiously 
attacked him. and it was a very 
long time before he again came 
near the house. 

Katie returned to her kittens and 
the rabbits, her eyes still ablaze 



The dog bolted for dear life from the,green-eyed devil that had attacked him. 


that 1 had to remove all but one 
named Tommy, and Tommy was 
such a racing, pouncing, tumbling 
youngster that when a good home 
was offered him I packed him off, 
too, leaving Granny free to devote 
her full attention to Samuel 
Whiskers. 

The bigger the rat grew, the 
more devotedly she tended him, 
bringing him offerings of mice and 
even rabbits. But, despite the fact 
the cat had been a good ratter, 
rats never figured among the 
things she brought in, and never 
again, so far as I saw, did she 
kill a rat. 

S AMUEL was, of course, just 
an ordinary barnyard rat of 
the rnmnionest kind. Now. for 


Later on Granny and her 
daughter Katie jointly mothered 
some young wild rabbits. Katie 
also attempted to adopt a leveret, 
but the little hare refused to 
adopt her; she did foster a tiny 
ferret, and another cat played a 
mother’s part towards a fox-cub. 

In all these cases puss treated 
the newcomer exactly as if it was 
one of her kittens. She behaved 
with the same devotion to it, not 
only tending it with the utmost 
care, but fighting for it. 

What excitement there was 
when a strange dog, an innocent 
creature that meant no harm, came 
to the back door! Katie, at that 
time assisting Granny with their 
mixed family of kittens and 
rabbits, leapt from the nursery 


and her tail still very fluffy, but 
after a look round the mixed 
family, and finding all was well 
with them, her excitement sub¬ 
sided and she calmed down. 

Katie attacked the dog on 
behalf of the little rabbits. 
Granny was ever ready to fight 
for Whiskers. .-\nd they, and 
other cats with adopted babies, all 
acted e.xactly as if their fosterlings 
were truly kittens. 

It is exceedingly difficult really 
to grasp the motives that inspire 
another person’s actions, and it 
is a thousandfold more difficult to 
enter the mind of an animal, but 
I believe to these cats their 
adopted children were kittens; 
very queer kittens no doubt, but 
still kittens. That they viewed 


them as rats, rabbits and ferrets 
is, I think, clearly impossible. I 
do not doubt that for them the 
little things had become their 
very own. 

Before going on to tell the story 
of the young rabbits, I must 
conclude the history of dear old 
Whiskers. Fondly tended by his 
foster-mother, the rat throve 
amazingly and grew into a fine 
buck. We were all proud of him. 

F earing stray dogs and 
strange cats, we allowed the 
cat and rat to make their head¬ 
quarters in a small empty upstairs 
room. Here Whiskers was provided 
with a so-called cage. He had a 
bed in it—he made himself a 
comfortable nest of all the odds 
and ends he could collect, from 
scraps of paper to my handker¬ 
chiefs—but he was rarely shut in, 
being given the run of the room, 
and in the evening being brought 
downstairs to play around the 
sitting-room. 

Here he amused himself, 
running up the curtains and gliding 
down again, carrying things off to 
hide them behind the bookcases, 
and, when tired, seeking shelter 
under somebody’s coat. My father 
was especially fond of Whiskers, 
and the rat was particularly fond 
of him. He often retired under 
my father’s jacket and there went 
sound asleep. 

The rat, by the way, was 
fastidiously clean as regards his 
head and body, and spent a con¬ 
siderable part of his time washing 
his face and dressing his fur. But 
I never saw him clean his tail. 
This was curious, because mice— 
for example the long-tailed field 
mouse—frequently wash their tails. 

WHISKERS might be only a 
rat, but he was a great 
character, a charming personality 
and outstandingly intelligent. We 
were all devoted to him., 

He was gentle and long-suffering 
to a remarkable degree, ft did not 
matter how one pulled him about 
—I had often, for instance, to drag 
him from behind a bookcase—he 
only squeaked in mild protest. 

The one occasion when he used 
his teeth on my fingers was an 
accident. Whiskers climbed on to 
the window-sill, the window wa^ 
open, and I, fearing he might 
climb out and be lost in the 
creepers on the house, put a hasty 
hand on the window. 

Now at my approach the rat 
had turned towards me, swinging 
his tail through the frame of the 
window, so that when my touch 
caused the heavy window to slip 
and fall, it fell on his tail, not 
only pinning him by it but nearly 
cutting off that member. The 
startled and terrified rat, frantic 
with pain and frantic at being held 
thus, nipped my finger as I, 
almost as frantic, bent to raise the 
window. 

In a second he was free. In a 
second he was cuddled in my 
hands, clinging to me for comfort 
and consolation. And that nip, 
hardly a scratch, which was quite 
unintentional, was the only time I 
ever felt Samuel Whiskers’ teeth. 
But what teeth they were! So 
strong and yellow, if used with 
intention, they would have 
penetrated deeply. 

P OOR oM Whiskers. He was 
rather more than two years 
old, having grown into an 
extremely fine buck rat, when, 
again, an open window proved his 
undoing. 

Continued on pagre 11 
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A MILLION STAMPS 

AAfD 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE! I 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

FREE This scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tell your parents 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON W.C.1 


Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gaug:e to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. Colonial 

or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage 
Please tell your 

C. T. BUSH (CN3) 

S3 Newlyn Way. Parkstone. Poole, Dorset 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —as above— 2/6 
10 Burma 1/- 

7 Brunet 1/3 

6 Jersey 2/- 

50 U.S.A. 1/6 

100 South Africa 7/6 


25 Nigeria 
20 Singapore 
100 China 
100 Poland 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 


3/6 

3/- 

1/9 
5/- 
- V- 

1 /- 


25 Mozambique 
100 Australia 
25 Sputniks 
25 Hitlers 
25 Egypt 
25 Norway 
100 Germany 
200 France 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Eire 1/9 

25 Ceylon 1/9 

100 Bulgaria 4/6 
250 Com’wealth 10/- 
500 World 8/6 


2/6 

5/- 

3/- 

1/9 

1/3 

1 /- 

1/3 

6/9 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full Lists on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT. 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


FREE B LARGE I 
GIFT ■ DISCOUNTS ■ 

Don't miss this wonderful offer. 

25 Colourful Stamps— 
including 1946 Victory Issues, 
1953 Q.E. II , Coronation, and 
Sports stamps will be sent FREE 
to all who request my Special 
Discount Approvals and enclese 
postage to: 

R. V. BRADLEY, 

7, FLAXLEY RD„ MORDEN, SURREY. 

Please tell your parents. 


CRETE! the new royal ^ 

COMMEMORATIVE PACKET f 
SILVEB JUBILEE, COKOffATIONS. S 
SILVER WEDDING * ROYAL VISIT t 
STAMPS ^ 

This packet containing the above Is 
offered FREE to applicants for my 
Bargain Approvals and enclosing 4^d. 
postage. 

Tell your parents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON (C73) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan 2/9 I 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 ^ 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

6 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


400 FREE STAMPS 

Sent immediately to all new mem¬ 
bers of the 4 Star Stamp Club as an 
introductory offer to our wonder¬ 
ful approvals, together with 
details of MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 
Write now, with 6d. for postage 
and packing, asking your parents’ 
permission. 

Adventures £td. 

(CNIO), 

17 Gussitord Lane, Exmouth, Devon 

We also cater for the more advanced 
colonial collector. May we send you a 
selection ? 


To all Stamp 
Collectors who send 
for our Approvals 
-“^POST COUPON NOW-- 

Please send Approvals and G.B. High 
Values. T enclose 6d. for postage and 
have told my parents that I am sending. 


Name . 


Address . 


Adult collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please slate 
interests. 


AVON STAMPS 
(Dep. C4H) 
NORTH WALSHAM, 
NORFOLK 


zi// Mums—even Robins—know 
Ihe value of a well-stocked larder 
when there’s a young family 
around. So what better place in 
which to nest, hatch her eggs and 
leave her youngsters than the 
larder of the Cackett family of 
Harrow Weald, Middlesex ! 

Twelve-year-old Cheryl and 
eight-year-old Janina Cackett are 
delighted with the six fluffy bahy 
robins, plus Ma and Fa. 

And the squatters themselves ? 
They’re not at all ruffled when the 
Cackett family go to the larder— 
except Pa. He’s a bit wary, and 
leaves Ma to get on with the job 
of feeding the six hungry birds, 
as you can see in this picture. 


in the 
Larder 


100 TOYS 13^6 

Plus 2/6 Pack & Postage 
British Isles Only 

FANTASTIC SALE 
of a MILLION TOYS 

Ideal for Parties, Lucky Dips, etc., but 
too late for the Xmas trade, these 
plastic toys and novelties must be 
cleared to make room for new stock 
already shipped. Money refunded if 
not delighted. 

Box includes: Beautiful sleeping baby and 
teenage dolls with movable limbs and 
Walking Dog; Model Cars; Aeroplanes and 
Floating Boats; Fascinating Chinese Fans, 
Bracelets and Party Masks; Sheriff's Stars 
and Handcuffs; Genuine Flying Saucers 
and Parachutes; Brush, Comb, Mirror and 
Kitchen Sets; Large 14 in. Bow and Arrow 
and Dart Gun; Real Magnetic Compasses, 
Playballs; Puzzles; Woo-Woo’s; Trumpets; 
Whistles; Jumping Shrimp; Miniature 
Telescope, etc.; altogether 100 toys in 
e\'ery box to delight both boys and girls. 
Letters of thanks and repeat orders 
arriving by every post. Write clearly 
and send 16/- now for prompt despatch. 

EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 59) 

New Market Buildings 
Bridgnorth, Salop 


ll T 


EverytiiingtofliieSlgmpCollector 

ABSOLUTELY FREE Incigiling 

ic STAMP SPOTTER 
^ 70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

ic PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
STAMP ALBUM 

ic TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

ir MAGNIFYING GLASS 

lust send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
I6 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH, STAMPiCO^LTD. 


(856). BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 


The 213 are ALL 
DIFFERENT and 
include 14 Special 
Stamps (catalogued 
at over 10/-), such as the 80 year old 
British ’Penny Lilac’. Whole collection is 
catalogued at over 45/-, yet it will be sent 
FREE to all who ask to see our New 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your Parents. Just send Cd. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.2) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


WORliD OF STAM PS 


From 


'jpHERE is an interesting quiz for stamp-collectors on the new 
40-pfennigs stamp from West Germany. The stamp marks 
the centenaiy of the first postal conference, in Paris in 1863. 


In the design of the stamp— 
reproduced here—are tiny 
emblems to represent each of the 
countries which, sent delegates. 
There is a Union Jack for Great 
Britain, the letters RF (Republique 
Francaise) for France. And in 
those days Germany was divided 
into a number of separate States, 
each having its own stamp issues. 
So the kingdom of Prussia and the 
cities of Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Lubeck sent representatives to the 
conference and an emblem for 
each of them is on the new stamp. 

BEAUTIFUL scrics of four 
charity stamps is to be issued 
in West Germany next week. Each 
will show a different wild bird in 


The stamps carry a small 
premium above their face value 
for postage, and money raised by 
their sales will go to help poor 
children in West Germany. 

A LMOST every collector has some 
of the small-sized West 
German definitive stamps. Their 
designs show portraits of famous 
Germans, in¬ 
cluding the 
poet Goethe 
and the 
inventor of 
printing from 
movable type, 
John Guten¬ 
berg. Pictured 
here is the 


70-pfennigs value, with a portrait 
of the great composer, Beethoven. 

collectors who specialise in 
the stamps of Germany there 
are several comprehensive cata¬ 
logues of German issues. Most 
of them, such as the Michel, 
Borek, and Globus-Netto cata¬ 
logues, are published in the 
German or French languages. 

An American firm, Minkus 
Publications, of New York, has 
now published a “German Stamp 
Catalog” entirely in English (7s.). 
It includes lists of stamps issued 
in all the old German States, the 
former German colonies, and the 
territories occupied by German 
armies during the two world wars. 


ling the River Fish 


its natural colours. On the 10 


J^ROM South West Africa, once 
a German colony and now 
administered by the South 
African government, come two 
pictorial stamps with views of the 
new Hardap Dam, which controls 
the waters of the Fish River. 

Because the new lake it creates 
is situated in a very hot, semi- 
desert region, half the water stored 
in it will be lost each year by 


plus 5 pfennigs stamp pictured evaporation. Despite this, nearly 
here is the hoopoe. The others Iwo hundred farms will benefit 
have a kingfisher, a bullfinch, and from this great project. 


an oriole. 


Pictured here is the 15-cents 


stamp showing an aerial view of 
the dam over which the new Cape 
Town-to-Windhoek railway will 
run. 


Robins 
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Tfte Children's Newspapefr 8th June, t$t3 

PICK A PUZZLE I 


Soldier in 
outline 



^HE letters in the name of a 
great 18th-century British 
soldier are here given in outline. 
Clue: He will always be asso¬ 
ciated with Quebec. 

A clue in the 
stars 

The stars beln-een the roies of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of someone who is expert 
at solving mysteries. If you 
guess the word correctly, you 
will find that, when read down¬ 
wards, nine three-letter words 
have been formed. 

A T S P I A H I N 
»***«**«« 

DAYGEEPYW 


WORD SQUARE 

The answer to the four 
clues will, if written below 
each other, read the same 
across as down. 

Piece of potato 
Healthy 
Misfortunes 
Nuisance. 


k SEAPORT BY 
NUMBERS 

Can you, from the clues 
below, find the name of a well- 
known port on the west coast 
of Britain? The numbers 
indicate the position of the 
letters in the answer. 

Water does not mix. easily 
with 721. 

4329 is something bad. 

• There’s a thick cord from 
5764. 

A 6245 is usually found at 
sea. 

An organ of the body is 
formed by 12345. 

There’s water in 6789. 

Joint concarn 

]MOIXY has 15 more coins 
than her brother Peter- 
Together, they have 69. How 
many coins has Peter? 



GONGEALEB 

GREATURES 

Each sentence conceals the 
name of a well-known animal. 
Can you find alt five? 

Richard saw this was a shrewd 
move. 

The anchor settled in the mud. 

The new dynamo uses oil. 

We need the best oats. 

Lindy’s share was a little 
smaller. 


BESiiE THE SEASIDE 



P^OLLOW the letters along the lines to spell the names of four 
well-known seaside resorts. Perhaps you will be holiday¬ 
making at one of them this year 7 


Piece 


inn Siffn,^ 

Jf you go travelling about the 
countryside this summer, 
keep an eye open for unusual inn 
signs, and make a list of them. 

Ever since innkeepers first 
hung bundles of twigs outside 
their premises to attract custom, 
they have vied with one another 
in commissioning distinctive 
boards and emblems that would 
be at the same time advertise¬ 
ments and landmarks. And what 
could be more delightful than 
the sign of The Dog Inn, repro¬ 
duced here! 

One rather amusing sign was 
used for an inn known as the 
“Gate.” It bore these lines: 
This Gale Hangs High, 

And Hinders None. 

Refresh, and Pay, 

And Pass Along. 



There are others, like the 
Lancashire Volunteer and the 
Barons Cross, which draw our 
attention to items of local 
history. Occasionally, we can 
find names that seem to have no 
rhyme or reason about them— 
their origins have been lost in 
the passing centuries. 

How, for instance, would you 
interpret the Woodin’s Shades ? 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

Crossword (P. 5). ACROSS: 

1 Parades. 5 Steer. 8 Eve. S De¬ 
posed. 10 Dress. II Loser. 13 
Tankard. 14 Trader. 16 Adhere. 

20 Intense. 22 Seine. 25 Mauve. 

26 Leakage. 27 Due. 28 Hides. 
29 Torrent. DOWN: 1 Pedal. 

2 Ropes. 3 Deserve. 4 Sedate. 
5 Sedan. 6 Elevate. 7 Residue. 
12 Our. 14 Triumph. 15 Astound. 
17 Despair. 18 Run. 19 Pellet. 

21 Needs. 23 Irate. 24 Elect. 

Soldier in outline : Wolfe. A clue in 
the stars : Detective. A seaport by 
numbers : Liverpool. Joint concern : 
27. Odd One Out: Javelin. The 
others are weapons used in fencing. 
Concealed creatures : Shrew, horse, 
mouse, stoat; hare. 

Beside the Seaside Word Square 
Bognor, CHIP 

Rhyl, HALE 

Brighton, ILLS 

Morecambe PEST 


She’s Country 
Minded-Now! 


11 



is-.-, 

Up in Middlesbrough, York¬ 
shire, it seems that a Jot of girls 
working in shops or factories have 
been looking for jobs in the 
country. 

One of them is Beryl Parker. 
“I didn’t like working in a shop,” 
she said. “It was loo shut in.” 

Since she started work at a 
hotel in Coxwold, near Thirsk, 


Beryl Parker with a mare and 
her foal 

Beryl has learned to ride, and her 
greatest excitement has been the 
arrival of the foal seen in this 
photograph. 

This may be commonplace for 
a country girl, but for this girl 
from Middlesbrough, the foal is 
the thrill of a lifetime. 


GRANNY CAT^S 
WONDERFUL 
KITTEN 

Continued from page 9 

This time it was the window of 
the room in which he had his 
establishment that was accidentally 
left undone. Samuel, ever of an 
adventurous mind, climbed out 
into the ivy and vanished for a 
week. 

I searched everywhere for him, 
but in vain, and had given up 
hope when I heard a scuffling 
noise in a disused chimney in the 
backyard. 1 called “Whiskers!” 
The noise increased, and I put 
my hand up the sooty recess to 
feel little warm paws clasping my 
fingers. 


Joyously I drew him forth, but 
the poor fellow was in a sorry 
state. Not only was he a sooty 
mess, but he had evidently had a 
mighty battle with some wild rat 
and suffered severe punishment. 
He was badly bitten. 

At first I hoped that, with care, 
he would recover, especially as he 
seemed so pleased to be home, 
and so grateful for attention; 
indeed the one thing he craved 
was attention—he wanted to be 
nursed and petted. 

Alas! his wounds gave trouble. 
He lingered for some weeks but 
gradually faded away, and there 
came a morning when Granny Cat 
mewed in vain at the door of his 
cage. 

This extract is taken from friends in 
Fur end Feather, published by Country 
Life Ltd. 


I got this 
smashing 
booklet 

FREE 



Send today for 

HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING This shows you 
how to ride safely and helps you to pass your test. 
Fin in this coupon today _ 




To FIBRAX Ltd 110 Ormslde Street, London, S.E.15 

Please send me a FREE copy oZ HINTS ON SAFER CYCLING. I enclose 2id. 
Btainp for postage 


~1 


My name is.. 
I Address-.. 
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WATER-SKI CHA 


The Children’s Newspaper, 8th June, 1963 


Eoctran •. • 

Athletics 

Great Britain’s “ B ” team 
wiil meet the Benelux 
Countries in a match at 
Billingham, County Durham, 
on Saturday. Unfortunately, 
this coincides with the most 
important provincial meeting 
of the season—the triangular 
North V. Midlands v. South 
match at Wolverhampton. 

Crichet 

The First Test match between 
England and the West Indies 
opens at Old Trafford, Man¬ 
chester, this Thursday. The 
visitors will be led by Frank 
Worrell of Jamaica, who is 
making his third tour in 
England. A great attacking 
batsman, he has played in 46 
Tests. 

itotving 

The women’s European row¬ 
ing championships will be 
held in Moscow on the 6th-8th 
September. 


Soccer 

Chelsea, now back in the 
First Division after only one 
season, will take part in 
Hungary’s national festival of 
sport, to be held in Budapest 
in August. 

Jimmy Dickinson, Ports¬ 
mouth and former England 
half-back, is to receive a 
statuette to mark his 20 
years’ service to the game. 
He will be'presented with it 
on Saturday, at the annual 
meeting of the Football 
League in London. 

Table Tennis 
The i2th Perth (West Church) 
Company have been Scottish 
Boys’ Brigade champions for 
the past four years — now 
they hope to win a British 
title for the first time. At 
Ayr, on Saturday, they com¬ 
pete in the semi-finals of the 
British championships and 
hope to reach the final—to be. 
played on the same day. 


Net Result 

Financed by their school tuck- 
shop, the boys of Sebright 
School at Wolverley, near Kid¬ 
derminster, built two hard tennis 
courts under the supervision oi 
one of their masters. 

This do-it-yourself effort 
meant that the courts cost only 
a third of the usual price. 


LET’S 

GO 

FISHING 


Here is our fourti 
and last artich 
ohfiyfishini 


narvey loroett fishing a reservoir. Note the 
“ all-through ” action of his rod. 


J^ROADLY speaking, the dry fly is used for fishing streams and 
comparatively narrow waters, where it is possible to spot 
your fish before casting; wet flies, on the other hand, are more 
suitable for lai^er expanses of water, such as lakes or reservoirs. 


The Female Makes 
The Best Bat 


F^eryone knows that cricket 
bats are made from willows. 
However, not all kinds of willow 
are suitable. 

Cricket bat willows are grown 
especially, for a very large 
market. Only three willows are 
native to Britain, and a cross 
between two of these, the Bedford 
willow and the white willow, are 
planted and nursed to provide you 
with bats. 

People who understand the right 
sojl conditions, ■ and who know 
how to fight the diseases which 
attack the trees, can make a lot of 
money, for the trees grow quickly. 


One very big tree, which grew 
to be . 100 feet tall, made 
thousand cricket bats. Normally 
though, the cricket bat willow 
are cut when they are 14 year 
old, at which age they have 
girth of roughly four feet. Such 
a tree will produce about 50 
cricket bats. 

The male and female willow 
calkins grow on separate trees, anc 
it is believed by the makers 01 
cricket bats that female trees 
produce the best bats. All the 
trees are graceful, with pliant 
branches, but the female trees are 
stronger and more resilient. 


The English Open water-ski championships are being held on the 
River Thames at Sonning, Berkshire, this weekend. One feature 
will be a display by the World champion, James Jackson, here seen 
during a spectacular leap. 


A new personality to 
watch at Wimbledon 
a couple of weeks 
from now will be 
Norma Baylon (20) 
from the Argentine. 
When she won the 
South American title, 
Norma beat Vera 
Sukova, who reached 
the finals at 
Wimbledon last 
year. She reached 
.. the final of the British 

is one of her hard court champion- 
^. 4 . ee a.. ships at Bournemouth 
most effective jp April, beating 

shots Christine Truman on 

the way, but was 
beaten by our No. I 
player, Mrs. Jones, 
formerly Ann 
Haydon. 


Norma’s cross 
court forehand 


Wet flies, as I explained earlier, 
are fished below the surface. If 
you want them to sink to the right 
depth, you must grease your line 
and all but the last 18 or so inches 
of your cast, and also keep the 
flies free of oil. The fly and the 
end of the cast will then sink 
below the surface, but the remain¬ 
ing cast and line will float, and 
will indicate when a trout has 
accepted the bait. 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 

In reservoirs you must fish the 
flies deep and retrieve them slowly 
at first, then quickly, then 
srnoothly, finishing off the cast 
with a jerky movement. Some 
insects swim smoothly, others 
jerkily, so while you are retrieving 
the line, vary the movement. 

If you are boat-fishing on a 
large sheet of wafer, row to the 
side or end from which the wind 
is blowing and let the craft drift. 
With your back to the wind, cast 
the flies in front of you and then 
retrieve them. This method 
enables you to cover a great deal 
of water. 

Keep behind the fish 

In streams and rivers you 
should, as a rule, cast upstream to 
keep behind the fish. Otherwise 
they will see you and be gone. 
You must be- well hidden if you 
cast downstream. 

When casting tires your arm, 
mu might try dapping, i.e. hold¬ 
ing the rod almost vertical with 
enough line to blow out to allow 
he flies to touch the water. Keep 
he rod up so that the wind moves 
he flies about on or just above 
the surface. You will be sur- 
trised how rewarding this very 
empting method can be. 

NEXT WEEK: Wc return to 
'hoarse Fishing with an article on 
Building a Rod. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


























































